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For a number of years there has been in operation a plan for the 
federation of Christian churches in America, and considerable 
progress has been made toward the realization of its aims. The 
inauguration of this movement on a broad scale is partly an out- 
come of many tentative efforts in the past of individuals or societies 
in local centers to secure the combination of churches of different 
denominations or of members of these churches in some under- 
taking that concerned the well-being of all but bore no relation to 
denominational dividing lines. It is partly the result of a growing 
conviction that the Christian message should be given to the whole 
world in the shortest possible time, and that it should be regularly 
applied to the whole range of life in every community. The occa- 
sional attempts at united action here and there have grown into 
a general adoption of an articulated policy. Nearly all intelligent 
Protestants have come to feel that no single denomination of Chris- 
tians can hope to appropriate the whole field of religious endeavor 
or persuade the others to enter into its ecclesiastical communion 
and that, even if it were able to do so, there would be no unmixed 
gain; for in such an eventuality many important elements neces- 
sary to the highest community life would be wanting. In fact, the 
whole trend of life in civilized lands during recent times has been 
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toward the obliteration of provincialism in ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal affairs, as well as in industry, education, and morals. Increasing 
mutual appreciation and sympathy, the establishment of an 
unwritten law of interdenominational comity, and actual union of 
forces along many practical lines were already a reality before steps 
were taken to adopt the imperativeness of co-operation as a control- 
ling principle in the relation of churches to one another and to 
embody it in an organization. The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America represents the principle. 

The conviction underlying its activities is expressed in one of 
its authorized publications thus: "In the providence of God the 
time has come more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the 
Christian churches of America in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord 
and Saviour and to promote the spirit of fellowship, service, and 
co-operation among them." The "plan" is "to express the fellow- 
ship and Catholic unity of the Christian Church," to promote a 
larger "influence upon the moral and social life of the people" in 
every community where the federation is able to operate. There 
is no intimation of proposed changes in the order, doctrine, or lit- 
urgy of any of the present churches, but it would seem natural, and 
in fact inevitable, that questions on these points should arise in 
time and demand careful attention. But of that we shall speak later. 

Let us glance for an instant at the kinds and the extent of work 
already undertaken, and what is further contemplated. Local 
churches are encouraged to enter into united evangelistic services, to 
combine in obtaining trained teachers in their schools, to keep public 
attention fixed upon social conditions with a view to remedying 
social evils, sanitation, municipal corruption, injurious industrial 
situations, bad housing, etc., so as to make the whole community 
feel the impact of the Christian conscience. Wholesome forms 
of recreation, meetings for the open discussion of public questions, 
and better educational opportunities and methods for the whole 
population are promoted by joint action on the part of the churches. 
Interdenominational comity is urged as a means of overcoming 
waste in men and materials in the work at home and abroad, over- 
churched districts being relieved of surplus organizations, duplica- 
tion in mission fields being avoided so as to reach fields untouched 
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hitherto, and the whole of the activities of the churches being 
brought under the direction or counsel of some committee or league 
made up of representatives from all. The time is believed to have 
come when "a federation of churches of some kind is necessary, 
from the smallest village to the greatest city, and from these to the 
Christian bodies of the nations of the world." By these measures 
and by supporting great non-denominational or interdenominational 
organizations formerly in the field, as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
International Sunday School Association, Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Bible societies, tract societies, foreign-mission and 
home-mission conferences, it is hoped that "the last defence of 
close sectarianism" may be taken away and a clearer field for 
Christian evangelism be open. The aim is to go much farther. 
The dreadful menace of a non-Christian civilization armed with 
the powers of physical and spiritual destruction, no longer merely 
looming up before us, but with its unspeakable desolation lying 
before our very eyes, has accentuated the conviction that the world 
can be saved only by Christianizing international relations. There- 
fore the churches are to organize and operate with a view to bringing 
their united spiritual power to bear directly on the deliberations 
and decisions of national and international assemblies. The pro- 
gram outlined is surely a vastly ambitious one. Let us seek whether 
we may understand its meaning, for the whole prospect fills us with 
inspiring, though grave, concern. 



The first point of capital importance in the consideration of 
this subject is that we find ourselves today in the presence of a move- 
ment consciously Protestant in principle, looking to the union of 
Christians, in contrast with earlier attempts at union in principle 
avowedly Catholic. 

Basic to the earlier effort to secure the union of Christendom is 
the confession, "I believe in the Holy Catholic Church." The 
conviction underlying the present effort may be thus expressed: "I 
believe in the mutual co-operation of all the Christian churches in 
one purpose." The former is of ancient origin, the latter distinctly 
modern. The former finds its standard in the past and seeks to 
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recall Christendom to a unity of faith and order that has been lost, 
but the latter directs its efforts toward the future creation of a unity 
that will preserve all the values of the present free and unimpeded 
diversity in the life and thought of all the churches. Character- 
istically, the former has always been mainly under the direction 
and control of the clergy, while the latter is principally a response 
to the will of an intelligent laity. 

i . The story of the Catholic effort for unity is well known to 
the students of Christian history. It arose in the midst of the 
strife and confusion that seemingly threatened the early Christian 
community with spiritual disintegration and extinction; for many 
separate groups had sprung up in support of conflicting traditions, 
customs, and interpretations, all professedly Christian. Dangers 
arising from the attacks of outer foes were made more threatening 
by reason of inner division. The way of safety lay in unity. From 
the very outset the sense of spiritual unity was strong in Christian 
hearts. It manifested itself continually in deeds of mutual love 
and forbearance. Christians were early taught — especially where 
Graeco-Oriental culture entered in — to consider themselves as one 
in spirit with the Lord and as in their entirety constituting his 
mystical body. To defy this essential unity by tearing the body 
in sunder was to violate the very principle of their religion. The 
principle of unity had to be guarded because the interest of salva- 
tion itself was at stake. 

While the earlier Christian hope of a salvation to be revealed 
at the last time when the Lord should descend for judgment, and 
the striving to prepare for that event by repentance and good works 
were never altogether forgotten, still the accepted view of salvation 
in orthodox circles came to be that of a metaphysical or mystical 
union with the Deity. As there was but one Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
the Incarnate Son of God, so there was but one instrument of salva- 
tion, namely the mysteries or sacraments that mediated to men 
the life divine, and there was but one institution that administered 
the sacraments, namely the church. In a word, salvation was sacra- 
mental. The church formed herself round the sacrament — she was 
herself a sacramental institution, God's sacrament to a lost world. 
Therefore, as there was but one salvation, so there could be but one 
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church. A plurality of churches was as little to be tolerated as a 
plurality of incarnations or a plurality of gods. 

Thus "the church" came into the "credo." It is significant 
that the confession of belief in the one true church precedes (in the 
order observed in the ancient creeds) the belief in the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection, and the life everlasting. From the purely 
Catholic point of view, therefore, the unity of the church, or the 
union of all Christians, is no mere method adopted for accomplish- 
ing the great Christian enterprise, but it is an essential of the Chris- 
tian communion with God. 

Consequently the guarding of this unity became a matter of 
supreme importance. The church was "holy" — distinct from all 
secular, natural, worldly institutions — for the sacramental grace 
was deposited in her alone. All the saints were found in her exclu- 
sively — she was the church catholic, or universal, and all other 
so-called churches were false and without salvation. Finally, in her 
official successors of Christ's apostles she had preserved inviolate 
the true apostolic tradition. The sacraments in the hands of a duly 
consecrated apostolic priesthood constituted the church. There 
was One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. 

We may note in passing that the exigencies of government, insti- 
tutional necessities, the imperativeness of a thorough administra- 
tion and preservation of this church system under the permeating 
influence of Roman imperialistic ideals, became a second chief 
factor in the development of the Roman Catholic church and 
provided means of enforcing the demand for unity upon all who 
would be Christian. Catholicism is a system of government as 
well as a sacramental system. 

A true Catholic is shocked by the spectacle of open divisions in 
Christendom. The cleavage that produced an Eastern and a 
Western church long ago is a wound that still rankles deeply in the 
Catholic heart, and both of these churches have tried to keep up 
the fiction of a real unity. But the Protestant Reformation, with 
its individualism, is to the Catholic mind a wicked heresy- wantonly 
seeking to break the church into fragments, and the steady multi- 
plication of these mutually discordant Protestant bodies seems to 
the Catholic a practical proof of the truth of the charge. 
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A Catholic effort to effect a union of Christendom necessarily 
proceeds from the point of view just enunciated and, conversely, 
all efforts proceeding from this point of view emanate from Catholi- 
cism. The union must be formal, churchly. A professedly heaven- 
born institution seeks to recall to her tutelage her disobedient and 
erring ^children — the priestly idea. Whatever concessions may be 
made to other "churches" on other matters, on this point there 
can be no compromise. The leaders of the movement looking to 
the federation of the churches probably know this quite well, or, if 
they do not, it will be brought forcibly to their minds when the 
final issue is reached. 

An interesting corroboration of the interpretation here offered 
appears in an article, "The Basis of Reunion," by Walter W. Seton, 
published in the Hibbert Journal of October, 1918. Dr. Seton says : 

It is difficult to conceive anything more disastrous than the success of a 
propaganda which might unite all the so-called Protestant bodies into one 
federal union, leaving out altogether the Roman communion and the Orthodox 
communions [he means the Greek and other Eastern churches]. Such a re- 
sult, if achieved, would be the worst possible travesty of the true unity of the 
church as conceived by her divine founder; and, moreover, it would be in a 
position of unstable equilibrium, for it would be based upon no sound prin- 
ciple but merely on devices of human ingenuity and resourcefulness. Reunion 
can mean one thing only— the restoration of complete communion between all 
branches of the Christian church throughout the world — Roman, Orthodox, 
and Protestant — which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, 
and the formation of all such communions into a visible unity. That is the 
one kind of union worth praying for or working for. 

Farther on the author adds, "For Churchmen, the horizon is heavy 
with clouds." Dr. Seton evidently seeks to disparage the federa- 
tion movement as much as he fears it. Whether it be based on a 
principle that is "sound" will appear, we hope, as we proceed. 

2. The federation movement is a product of the Protestant spirit 
and proceeds consciously along Protestant lines. It seeks an issue 
inherent in Protestantism. 

The Protestants abandoned the Catholic church with varying 
degrees of reluctance, intelligence, and thoroughness. Some shrank 
from a complete rejection of the sacramental view of salvation and 
sought only a reduction instead of a repudiation of sacraments. 
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Some declared their intention to be only the purification of the 
church and not the formation of new churches. Some declared 
that they were the true representatives of the ancient doctrine of 
the church and denied that they were in favor of doctrinal innova- 
tions. Some maintained in one form or another the legalistic 
position which the Catholic church had assumed and rested their 
claims on external supernatural authority. Except from the point 
of view of historical interest, it matters little to us today what 
special form their apologetic assumed, for in any case it bore the 
peculiar stamp of that age, with its merits and defects. Men are 
seldom able to expound satisfactorily to the mind of a later age 
their reasons for radical action. But over and above everything 
else the important fact stands before us that the Protestants 
came out of the Catholic church, and that they stayed out. That 
they had sufficient reason for leaving it they were assured, and, 
with time, the assurance has hardened into an ineradicable con- 
viction. 

We have had four hundred years of Protestantism. The days 
when it felt that it must justify itself as against Catholicism have 
long since passed. It is not specially concerned to justify its right 
to be. The consciousness of a great call which came to our Prot- 
estant ancestors has become an overwhelming inspiration. The 
tremendous moral achievements of Protestantism, its organized 
strength, its evident leadership of the nations of Christendom, its 
development of inner spiritual power in its faith and hope and love, 
its mission of mercy to mankind, remolding, as it does, the forms of 
life that preceded it wherever it touches them — these things simply 
make it impossible that intelligent Protestants should occupy their 
energies in discussing whether they made a mistake in coming out 
from Catholicism or entertain the proposition of a return from 
whence they came. Questions of sacramental efficacy, the right 
to ministerial ordination, apostolic succession, the legal basis of a 
religious organization, do not interest the multitudes of busy men 
who are absorbed in the aim of bringing human hearts into fellow- 
ship with God by the immediate contact of human heart with 
human heart. It matters little to them whether the spiritual 
organisms that have come into being in the course of the Protestant 
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evangel are called churches, or societies, or by some other name. 
They are present in the world as mighty facts, and their achieve- 
ments are their justification. 

The multiplication of religious denominations has been a natural 
outcome of the Protestant spirit. No institution that ever existed 
has had the right to inhibit the individual from communicating his 
heart's convictions to those who will hear. If a religious community 
in which he has been nurtured ceases to satisfy his heart's longings, 
then let him create another community in which his love for human 
fellowship can come to its most perfect fulfilment, and none can 
claim a right to find fault with him for so doing. It is a very note- 
worthy fact that the great religious revivals that have swept over 
Protestant countries from time to time have been followed invari- 
ably by an increase in religious denominations. Each one of these 
has arisen from the desire to promote some great spiritual interest 
that seemed endangered or neglected by other bodies already in 
existence. Protestant bodies have come into being, not out of the 
institutional interest, but in the interest of the spiritual life. Each 
Protestant denomination represents a type of that life. In other 
words, Protestantism expresses the worth of the individual soul in 
its relation to God and the community life. 

At this point the distinctive character of the present approach 
to a true Christian unity comes to light. It has been pointed out 
that many Protestants were very reluctant to break away from the 
Catholic church. They inwardly shrank from a step that seemed 
to many to destroy the unity of Christendom. The ultimate unity 
of all Christians has continued to be an aim dear to the Protestant 
heart. It is disclosed in their distinction of the "visible" church 
from the "invisible " and their hope of a heaven of all the righteous. 
They are persuaded that Catholicism tends more and more to spir- 
itual division as freedom and intelligence increase, because of its 
artificial character. A so-called universalism that destroys indi- 
vidualism turns out to be particularism. The individual, truly 
understood, has the principle of universalism within him. We 
shall attain to a truly worthful and abiding universalism by being, 
each man of us, true to the peculiar endowments God has bestowed 
on each. It is not necessary that Christians should be formed into 
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one exclusive organization. It is necessary that they constitute in 
their totality one great spiritual organism. 

This is the point of departure of the movement for the federa- 
tion of the Christian churches, as I understand it. It recognizes 
absolutely the right of any body of Christian believers to form 
themselves into an order — call it a church or what not — for the 
evangelization of their own souls and the redemption of mankind. 
It recognizes the distinctive contribution of each of these bodies to 
the well-being of the Christian commonwealth. But at the same 
time it points out that our great enterprise can be accomplished 
only when there is such a communion of soul with soul as makes 
men members one of another. Moreover, the force that cements 
this communion of soul is no external endowment bestowed by 
priestly hands and conveyed in some specially selected and sancti- 
fied portion of material nature, but it is found in the divine summons 
of Christ to one great task for all. It makes no difference by whose 
human act this is brought to men, for every believer is a priest of 
God, if there be priests at all. This unity of Christendom is sought 
by allowing free movement to the initiative of the individual, in 
the confidence that in coming to his own true self by the working of 
immanent energies he will find his true relation to his fellows and 
constitute with them at last a perfect human community. The 
unity which Catholicism seeks is a unity of control, and the first 
condition of it is the submission of the individual to a power that 
comes upon him from without, and in whose prerogative he has no 
part. The unity which Protestantism seeks is unity of purpose, a 
unity toward which the first step to be taken is to summon the 
spirit of each man to an exercise of powers hitherto unexperienced 
by him but potential in every man. The chief implications of this 
last statement must now engage our attention. 

II 

A further insight into the meaning of the federation movement is 
obtained by discovering its underlying view of the Christian religion 
with respect both to its origin and to its mission. This interpretation 
is suggested by the frankness with which the gospel is to be offered 
to the native intelligence and will of every man, no matter what 
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his antecedents, without the mediation of any preparatory or 
accompanying rite or ceremony. It is also suggested by the 
evident purpose to associate the purification and ennobling of all 
the natural forms of human community life and action with the 
ordinary attempt to win the individual to a good personal life. 
Here also it will be found helpful to set forth the fundamental 
likeness and contrast to the Catholic interpretation of the nature 
of the Christian religion. 

1. To the Catholic mind man is a fallen creature of God in a fallen 
world. With the disobedience of man the grace of God is with- 
drawn, so that this world and the men who inhabit it are in them- 
selves destitute of the true life of holiness and righteousness and 
are subject to death. Being separated from the supernatural, both 
are purely natural. The natural is the common, the undivine, the 
profane, and it moves on to death. There are, therefore, two 
worlds, the human and the divine, which are different and opposed 
in kind and quality. The divine, the supernatural, is eternal; the 
human, the natural, is to pass away unless the divine and super- 
natural can be brought into it from without. The divine purpose 
is to save men, if they will accept salvation. The divine way of 
saving fallen men is to bring into this natural world of which they 
are members, the holiness and righteousness of that higher world 
where God and sinless beings dwell in holiness and peace. The 
means of bringing about this change must also be supernatural, 
or else these will taint the good thing they are meant to bestow. 
The Christian religion is the divine provision for bringing men into 
this heavenly life. It is a supernatural order interpolated into the 
natural order. It embraces the revelation of the higher world, the 
coming of Deity into the world in the body of flesh (which thereby 
becomes a sacrament of the divine), and the preservation and appli- 
cation of this divine presence and saving power by sacramental 
means, whereby at last men are delivered from corrupt nature and 
exalted into the heavenly place. The laws of the working of this 
supernatural grace are different from, higher than, and may work 
in opposition to, natural law. Thus supernatural institutions and 
natural institutions are apart and contrary in character, and the 
only way of safety from the evil of the natural is to bring the latter 
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into subjection to the supernatural. To take a concrete instance : 
In this world two swords are wielded, the sword of the church and 
the sword of the state, the one spiritual and the other material, the 
one to be wielded by the church and the other for the church. All 
institutions which are in opposition to this supernatural church 
must perish, because they are of purely natural origin. 

Contact with the natural is dangerous, for it may prove contami- 
nating. Since the motives of the natural life are of this world and 
undivine, the demands of the Christian life reach their climax in 
the withdrawal from the natural and the extinction in each man 
of the natural motives. The ideal of life is the ascetical, and the 
highest virtue in life is the virtue of self-renunciation. This is the 
price of admission into the supernatural order. The monk and the 
nun are the highest types of this supernatural life among men, and 
all others actually partake of this true goodness only in so far as 
they follow the same ideal. Hence the Catholic movement for the 
unity of Christendom is a movement to bring all men to obedience 
to the supernatural institution in which the saving grace is depos- 
ited and through which it is imparted. .Wherever the sacramental 
view of salvation obtains, this and nothing less is essential in the end. 

2. The great structure of human life which the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America seeks to build up reposes on a differ- 
ent basis. As has been already indicated, its presuppositions are 
the ultimate presuppositions of Protestantism, and its methods are 
the Protestant methods. Whatever equivocation and confusion 
may have existed among Protestants in the past, owing to the 
lingering influence of the Catholic contention on these points, the 
actual progress of Protestant Christianity through a dozen genera- 
tions has clearly differentiated the Protestant view of the nature 
and mission of Christianity. 

Observe then how valiantly Protestantism has maintained the 
worth of the natural order of life and its institutions among men. 
Natural human affection, marriage, the family, the home, are 
regarded as fundamental to universal human well-being. They 
are not regarded as concessions to human weakness or tolerated as 
evils that cannot be fully extinguished in a corrupt human nature, 
but they are regarded as constituting the sphere in which true 
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human goodness can best be cultivated. The love of the sexes is 
sanctified, not damned. The married man or woman is more to 
be esteemed (other things being equal) and can make a larger con- 
tribution to the totality of human good than the celibate. The 
family is of more account than the brotherhood, and the home 
than the monastery. Note one result — the relatively small pro- 
portion of illegitimate births in Protestant countries. 

Observe how deeply Protestantism has cherished the worth of 
material nature, the order of the physical world. It has not 
feared the possible effect of scientific research upon religion and 
morality. The treasures of the universe are for man's good, and 
the mathematician, the physicist, the geologist, the biologist, and 
all the investigators of nature's secrets are also showing men the 
way of salvation. Hence the life of industry, trade, commerce, 
and all the natural ways of making one's living, so far from being 
detrimental to the attainment of the highest Christian character, 
furnish exalted privileges to him who seeks to cultivate this char- 
acter in himself, and are invaluable avenues of approach to the 
commerce of soul with soul in the life of God. 

Observe also how Protestantism has upheld the dignity of the 
civil and political life. What struggles it has made to uplift the 
national spirit and protect the sanctity of the national life! With 
what indignation it has rebuked those religious institutions that 
seek to undermine the loyalty of the citizens of the state! Its 
honored leaders and heroes have been, not the recluses who mourned 
the degeneracy of their age and fled the world lest it defile their 
souls, but the men who have bravely assumed the burdens of citi- 
zenship and statesmanship and have found in this sphere the assur- 
ance of the presence and favor of God. Hence civil and political 
institutions are also divine in origin and constitute a realm in which 
the saving grace of God is at work. 

In short, Protestantism denies that the natural and the super- 
natural are separate (except for abstract thought), it denies that 
the supernatural is ever the unnatural, and it denies that humanity 
and divinity are two mutual exclusives. It finds the supernatural 
within the natural, and the divine in the human. The way of 
salvation and the normal way of life are the same road. The vicari- 
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ous life and death of the Saviour are normal for all humanity, and 
not an exclusive road for one who comes into life and fulfils it in 
an unnatural way. And the great God of heaven, whose children 
we are, is he whose presence sets every common bush afire with 
divinity. Hence the sternness with which Protestantism brings 
the guilt of the sinner home to him. Sin is unnatural. It is a 
violation of nature — one's own and God's. It is not a misfortune 
to which we fall heir by physical birth, as if nature could be charged 
with being its handmaid, but it is the antagonism of the man to 
his own true nature, as also to God. 

These are the prevailing presuppositions as respects the nature 
of the Christian subjects, that underlie the federation movement. 
It seeks to unite heaven and earth in one. It seeks to sanctify the 
common things, the common tasks, and the common institutions 
of human life. It seeks to establish at last a human unity that 
shall not cut across the common secular life of men but be built up 
in and through that life. It seeks no single institutional unity as 
a supreme end, but the unity that arises when one common aim 
permeates all institutional action, as well as all individual action, 
so that in their entirety they shall constitute one vast organism in 
which the divine Spirit may operate and may manifest himself. 
The holy Christian unity which it presents as an ideal is to be con- 
stituted, not of a portion of the race segregated from the lost 
majority or lost remainder, but of the human family united in the 
consciousness of a common purpose — the supernatural unity real- 
ized in the natural. 

Ill 

It is necessary to say a word about the forms in which the working 
out of this Christian unity shall come to expression. We shall confine 
our attention to those modes of expression which have been the 
most commonly recognized in the churches, namely, the liturgical, 
the confessional, and the institutional. 

1. The liturgical expression of Christian unity. — The spirit of 
devotion has tended in Catholicism to regularity and fixity of form, 
in Protestantism to spontaneity and freedom. Both are natural 
consequences of their opposing conceptions of the nature of Chris- 
tianity. The former tendency flows from the view that the 
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Christian salvation issues from the entrance of a heavenly order 
into the disorder of our earthly existence, demanding conformity 
as a condition of salvation. Here the liturgy becomes a system of 
rites or ceremonies revered as vehicles of the spiritual life and is to 
be observed in strict obedience to authority. The latter tendency 
accords with the view that the relation of the individual to God is 
immediate, and that his worship expresses the effort of his own 
free spirit to come into communion with God. It nurtures the 
habit of private devotion and varies with the moods of the wor- 
shiper. In public devotion it degenerates sometimes into irrev- 
erence. 

The federation movement will tend to modify greatly the wor- 
ship of the churches that come within it; for it will tend to produce 
that deeper appreciation of the worth of the individual Christian 
which issues from the discovery anew that in the exercise of his 
personal faith in God the Christian finds himself a member of a 
communion of faith, and that in his personal devotions he is con- 
sciously an organ of its expression. This organic relation to the 
universal Christian spirit is especially manifest in the act of public 
worship, for there the communion character of prayer and praise 
to God comes to consciousness powerfully. Out of this richer 
sense of spiritual communion is supplied a corrective of the deplor- 
ably common looseness of public devotion in many Protestant 
churches. While, therefore, the future liturgies of the churches 
must be free from the sacramentalism that regards any rite as 
essential to salvation, or that allows proxies in the religious life, 
and while they will be various and flexible, in keeping with the 
variety of types of spirituality in the churches, they will, on the 
other hand, take on that more stately and dignified character which 
flows from the consciousness of a broader and more comprehensive 
unity. 

2. The confessional expression of Christian unity. — It is officially 
stated that "the federation of Christian churches has a confessional 
basis .... there are certain natural lines of cleavage which must 
be observed in forming a church federation as in forming a federa- 
tion of any other character." The federation receives into its 
membership only the Protestant evangelical churches, and it pro- 
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ceeds evidently upon the doctrinal basis of the Evangelical Alliance 
of 1846. This Alliance distinctly affirmed that it "proposed no 
new creed, but aimed simply to bring individual Christians into 
closer fellowship and co-operation on the basis of the spiritual 
union which already exists in the vital relation of Christ to the 
members of his body in all ages and countries." Its consensus, in 
nine points, of the various evangelical confessions is distinctly 
Protestant in tone, but it is not formally offered as a creed, being 
"simply an indication of the class of persons whom it is desirable 
to embrace within the Alliance." This amounts to saying, of 
course, that if some other test than the doctrinal be found a better 
and surer indication of the persons whom it is desirable to asso- 
ciate in the movement this will be of greater interest than the 
doctrines they profess. 

What the Alliance sought to do with individuals the federation 
seeks to do with churches. In its preamble to the Plan of Federa- 
tion it says (to repeat a quotation already given): "In the provi- 
dence of God, the time has come more fully to manifest the essential 
oneness of the Christian Churches of America in Jesus Christ as 
their divine Lord and Saviour, and to promote the spirit of fellow- 
ship, service, and co-operation among them." Doctrinal discus- 
sions are, in fact, carefully avoided because, no doubt, of the 
danger of a growth of divisive influences. Nevertheless the doc- 
trinal implications of its position must be squarely faced sooner or 
later. The time is ripening for this step. Some of the most sig- 
nificant of these implications may be very briefly indicated here: 

First, there is something of greater worth to Christian churches 
than the doctrinal beliefs they may hold, since these are intellectual 
renderings of that which in the souls of men is a more powerful and 
abiding bond of union, namely, the inner communion with God in 
Jesus Christ. 

Secondly, this communion with God in Christ is constituted by 
participation in the divine purpose to establish a universal human 
kindom in which the Spirit of God is regnant, and it is thoroughly 
moral in character, in contrast to the supposed mysterious union 
of human nature with the divine, which is metaphysical in 
character. 
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Thirdly, the means of establishing this communion are found 
in all the normal relations of men to one another in this world. 
These become channels for the communication to one another of 
the holiest gifts we possess, even life itself. Hereby also we share 
in the vicarious life and death of Jesus Christ. 

Fourthly, creeds and confessions of faith, being attempts to 
make clear to our minds the pathway by which this end is to be 
reached, are worthy of our profound reverence and respect as aids 
to the religious,life, but the acceptance of these creeds can never be 
a condition of salvation or be binding upon the human conscience. 
The repetition of them from age to age unchanged is detrimental 
to the Christian life, since the latter is always being progressively 
fulfilled and needs a progressive interpretation. (A curious com- 
mentary on this point is supplied in the discussions of "The Liberal 
Position" by Dr. Sanday and Mr. Fawkes in the number of the 
Hibbert Journal above referred to. When one says, like Mr. 
Fawkes, that "Faith is a fixed quantity" and proceeds to reason 
that an intelligent modern man can still recite the ancient creeds 
as his own, it is pretty plain that mental equivocations and reser- 
vations are unavoidable or indispensable.) 

3. The institutional or practical expression of this unity. — The 
Federal Council places its principal emphasis at this point. Organi- 
zation and methods are of great account in this movement. Indeed 
they are essential to a unity which is more than mystical or senti- 
mental. It is to be noted that the local church is the unit of 
organization for the federation. Local churches are first of all 
federated, but other Christian associations not bearing the name 
of churches are associated with them. It is not desired to separate 
these local churches from the larger corporate religious unions to 
which they belong; but, at the same time, in bringing them into 
action in a sphere beyond that of their own denominations the fed- 
eration is seeking to become an interdenominational organization. 
It would seem that in the course of time present denominational 
boundaries must fade away. 

Such a program will require for its execution Christian states- 
manship of extraordinary power and skill. Thoroughness of 
co-operation must be combined with freedom and flexibility. It is 
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perhaps too soon to declare the form it must assume, but one may 
hazard the statement that neither the monarchical nor the oligar- 
chical form will do. It must be thoroughly democratic. There- 
fore, cherishing the greatest liberty for the individual person and the 
individual church, it may be expected to assume the intercongre- 
gational type of organization. 

The scheme involves grave dangers also to both faith and free- 
dom. It involves danger to faith because the attention to those 
external achievements which are sought in the social, civil, and 
political realms may lead men to forget that the chiefest thing in 
all the world is a humble, contrite heart, and the sin which is 
charged to Romanism may be recharged some day to Protestantism. 
The other danger is that organization may be pressed so far that 
the institution may seem to have a right in itself to exist, and men 
may forget that the best title any order has to our regard lies in 
its faithful ministry of the spirit of Jesus Christ to the sinful, 
troubled, seeking souls of men. 



